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THE QUAKER POET. 





Original. 





Thou comest in such a questionable shape, 
That I will speak to thee. 


Tuere is no poetry in Quakerism. Perhaps there 


never was a sect by which the Muse has been treated || 


with more indifference, than by our friends, the Broad- 
brims. Elias Hicks, who came as nigh to our beau ideal 
01 a genuine Friend, as any man living, denounced ev- 
ery thing of the kind. He even said of the great his- 
torical painter, Benjamin West, who presented the Penn- 
sylvania hospital with the magnificent picture of Christ 
Healing the Sick, that it had been better for the artist, | 
if he had spent the time devoted to that famous produc- 
tion, in sleep. Beauty, splendor, and elegance, find no 
favor with the Society of Friends. As an able writer 
well remarks —‘ What a drab-colored creation we 
should have had, had the Quakers been the planners of 
the universe!’ Nevertheless, there has occasionally 
been a dissenting wight, even among the Quakers, who 
has made a feeble attempt at poetry. Some years ago, 
there was a volume of religious poems published by a 
Friend, whose name was — indeed his name is so schduen| 
heard that [have forgotten it, and his works have long| 
since gone to Heaven with him. Asa sincere friend to| 
the poet, I hope that, at the last day, he will not be 
‘judged by his works.’ We have all read the tame pro- 
sing of Bernard Barton, whose poems were read because 
they were the productions of a Quaker, and not because | 
they were Quaker poetry. But the bard whose biogra- 
phy Iam about to write, was a far different man from 
either of the above — labored under more disadvanta- 
ges, but assuredly aitracted more attention. 





It was a hot day in July when N ,a Quaker of 
considerable literary attainments, in New York, was 
sitting in the front of his store and conversing with| 
some of his friends, that a young man touched his iad 
and requested a moment’s attention. _N—— arose, and 
walked with the young man to his counting-room, where 
stood an elderly man; dressed in the extreme of Quaker 
simplicity, rather portly withal, and of a most ungain 
address, with the sweat and grease rolling down his sun- 











burnt cheeks, and a large bundle of papers under his|| 


arm. 

‘Friend N , said the young man, ‘ here is a person 
from Vermont; he is a stranger in town, and is desirous 
of finding some literary individual who will assist him 
in arranging his poems for the press.’ 

‘Poems " involuntarily exclaimed N——, as he 





glanced at the unseemly proportions of the rustic, and || 


the primitive cut of his coarse garments, —‘ Dost thou 
write poetry ? 

Fetching several peculiar snorts, in order to clear his 
throat, this resurrection of genius from the swamps of 
Vermont replied, as he unbound his portentous roll,— 
‘Yea verily, I have been unfortunate in farming, and so 
concluded to turn my hand to poetry. I will read thee 
some.’ The bard of the woods then read akind of in- 
troduction to his poems, which contained a short history 
of the causes which had led him to ascend from the 
barn-yard to Parnassus. It appeared by this poem that 
he had been cheated out of his property, and reduced to 
absolute want; but that instead of sinking down in de- 


spair, or ‘flying to the bottle for relief,’ he had com-| 


menced a vigorous flirtation with the muses. It also 
appeared that he was a widower, and that his name was 
Refine Weekes. Those few lines might have passed 


| 

| anywhere for tolerable doggerel. The rhymes were oc-| | But this alteration in the manner of his patron was not 
casionally good, and if the measure was wanting in one | | heeded by the assiduous bard, who haunted the merchant 
|line, it was amply compensated by a superabundance of|| like an evil genius — assailed him in all places, in the 
syllables in the next. Friend N. considered the poet a|| street, the coffee-house, or on the wharf, with all the 
novelty, at least, and asked him to go with him to his of- | warmth of christian fellowship. The top of a cotton 
fice. Upon examining the manuscripts, they were found || bale — the deck of a vessel — nay, the domestic sanctu- 
‘to contain several long poems on the following classical || ary, afforded no retreat for the harassed patron. When 
‘subjects: ‘ The Life of Job’ —‘ Women’s Preaching’— | sallying from his office to close some important bargain, 
|‘ Silent Meetings’ —‘ Plainness of Dress’ — ‘ Negro | in the nick of time, the merchant would be encountered 
‘Slavery ’— with a multitude of rebuses, acrostics, and | |in the door-way by the ample form of the poet, spreading 
pious riddles. N—— was, however, enabled to judge of | his arms to check the progress of the former, and crying 
‘the probable character of the pieces before he had read || out, ‘Nathan! Nathan! —can’t thee look at my poetry, 
|them, by seeing the name of Elias Hicks on the sub-| now? Then, after passing the pesterous goblin, Friend 
scription list; it being reasonable to suppose it would) N had but to turn his head, to see the unwearied 
not have been placed there, if the preacher had not be- | genius scratching after him half way to Wall Street, 
/come previously certain that he was not violating his || with his poems under his arm, puffing and blowing like 
|testimony against the fine arts. The following two|/4 mad porpoise, or the post-boy lumbering at the heels 
‘lines, with which one of the poems commenced, may be} | of John Gi!pin’s horse —but Refine was running the 
considered a pretty fair sample of the whole: ;race of immortality, and he felt that there was no time 
to lose. 





| 

This is the history of poor patient Job, | | 

Much famed for patience on the spacious globe. | At length, Friend N—— contrived to ship his protegee 
| Friend N , being at leisure, immediately com-||offt Nantucket, in quest of subscribers. He gave him 
menced altering the measure, and sometimes substitu-||# letter of introduction to-an elderly widow of that place, 
ting whole lines in the place of such as were evidently | Which was so worded, that the good woman must have 
put in to bring about a jingle at the close. Refine was || had some strong misgivings that Refine had come in the 
very grateful, and began to think he had fallen into | character of alover. The good people of the island re- 
good hands. N recounted to him the story of Burns, || ceived the adventurer kindly, and treated him with that 
;and some other humble individuals, who had by the || hospitality for which they are remarkable. Refine was 
force of native genius encircled their brows with laurel, || introduced to Josiah Hussey, Esq., who gave him some 
‘and the poet soon began to show that he thought distinc-| |literary assistance, and procured him several subscri- 
|tion could not be bestowed upon a worthier object than |bers. Refine could be seen at all times of the day, loi- 
himself. One of the poems was ready for the press in|| tering about the wharves, and reading his poems to the 
a few days, amd Refine strode off exultingly to Samuel|| Whalemen, who held up their hands in mute astonish- 
Wood & Sons, having resolved to make them his pub- | | ment at the fecundity of his genius, and the rapidity of 
lishers par excellence, because they were members of the || 5iS enunciation. The Nantucket girls, who will always 
‘same religious society with himself. How far his per-| |patronise any thing in the shape of a man, flattered and 
sonal appearance may have operated to his Stentven.| feasted the poor poet, until the overflowings of his heart 
|\tage, I cannot say, but it is certain that his reception| produced a poem for their special edification, fraught 
was not so gratifying to his vanity as he had been led to! | with more gallantry than became one of his pretensions 
expect. He came back to N , glowing with indig-||— yet he incorporated it with his sacred songs without 
‘nation, and declared that he believed the young men at||S¢tuple. When about leaving the island, Refine wrote 

















| the booksture were worldly minded youths, who supposed 
that because he was a plain farmer, he could not write 

|| poetry. 

Refine was then recommended to a more humble prin- 

‘ter, and there he succeeded. But the poet was not idle 

| while the printers were at work. He ran about the city 


| with his subscription list, and great was the surprise and 





| 


gan to inquire where he was from, what was his profes- 
‘sion — and as they gazed upon his singular countenance, 
,and heard his pompous conversation, 


What thing within his book he’d got, 
| Did wonder more and more. 


| Refine also began to be noticed by the Quakers of 
|New York, and invited to their houses. His strange 
‘gestures and rude demeanor at the tea-table, afforded in- 
\finite mirth to the young; and when he talked of his 
| poetry, and gave recitations, he invariably ‘ set the table 
in a roar.’ But the simple-hearted man took it all in 
good part, and laughed as loud as the best of them. In 





N ; but that gentleman being flooded with business, 
found it impossible to devote much attention to the work 


took no small part in those productions, and he found he 


| was in a fair way to acquire a joint reputation with the 





curiosity which his appearance elicited. The public be-|| 


\the meantime, he was a constant visiter at the office of 


|of the applicant ; and when the report spread that N——| 


|some complimentary verses to Nantucket. The follow- 


|ing couplet is still recollected : 


| They eat corn puddings and many a good dish, 
| And are very expert in killing marvellous fish. 


Immediately after his return from Nantucket, Refine 
|| heard a widow preach at the Quaker Meeting; and al- 
though her beauty hardly exceeded that of a shaven 
'monkey, he fell violently in love with her. He posted 
off to his friend N , to reveal the story of his pain. 
His patron sympathised deeply with him, and advised 
him, as soon as his book was printed, to carry a copy to 
the fair creature, which would answer for an introduc- 
|tion to her sweet society. 





|| §What! give her one for nothing?’ exclaimed the as- 
|| tonished bard. 


‘Certainly. In affairs of this kind, it will not answer 
to be parsimonious,’ replied N. ‘ 








|| § Well, well,’ said the poet, after a pause —‘I’ll tell 
|| thee what I will do; I'll let her have one for half price.’ 
| Accordingly Refine paid his devoirs, in good time, 
| but with most miserable success. He declared that 
|| whatever might be her personal qualifications, or her 
| religious attainments, he was convinced that she was no 
||admirer of genius. 


Refine’s book, when published, did not have a very ex- 


|poet himself, he felt a strong inclination to shake off| tensive run; and the reviews did not take hold of it.— 
lthose ‘blushing honors’ while it was yet in his power.—! 











Probably the reviewers read it like a cat walking round 
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; from the country who come expressly to attend the meet- 
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and round a lobster, without knowing at which point to | much puffing and snorting on his part, Refine was seated NAPOLEON. 
attack the strange animal. at the table, where he told the whole story of his griev- No. VER. 


But Refine’s purse began to run low, and now that his | 


nine day’s wonder had seen the light, and there was no | mirth of others. 


prospect of a second edition— albeit the poet talked 
strongly of raising the price — invitations to dine grew 
‘few and far between.’ But, at this most inauspicious 
juncture, the Yearly Meeting commenced. It is well 
known that, during the sittings of that body, Friends 





ing, are entertained free of expense by their city breth- 
ren. The festivities last about a week, and our poet re- 
solved to avail himself of the advantages especially de-| 


signed for Yearly Meeting Friends. Accordingly, he} her recovery in terms far less ‘consoling than those wae 
pitehed upon Sylvanus Jenkins for his host, a very weal-|| by the invalid herself. ‘She cannot live long’ — ‘she | 


| mortal coil,’ and leave the winding stick to her nephew. 


ances to the wonder of some} and the uncontrollable 


But during that forenoon, Refine was not at the meet- 
ing, I egan to entertain the comfortable hope 
that he had left town. Notso. Refine had an old aunt, 
whose health was very precarious, and from whom he 
had some expectations, when she should ‘ shuffle off her 














He was often heard to speak of the good old lady in 
terms of strong affection, and to regret the enfeebled 
state of her health. In fact, he seemed to despair ved 


TRANSLATED FROM PAROLES ET FAITS MEMORABLES DE NAPOLEON. 





Original. 





WE find in contemporary memoirs, written under the 
dictation of the enemies of Napoleon, that he feared 
nothing so much as a war with Prussia whom he re- 
garded as the first military power of Europe. They 
could not have advanced a greater absurdity. If they 
had said exactly the contrary, they would have been 
much nearer the truth. Had not Napoleon already said 
of the pecuniary exigences of Prussia, —‘ Patience, I 


thy merchant, who lived in style, and whose table, Re-|! must soon go,’ were the dismal lamentations of the sor-||Shall some day have it in my power to make her restore 
fine shrewdly suspected, was headed with those fat things)! row ing ea Oh, sensibility! thou art the scourge of principal and interest — the price she las so long put up- 
tor which etherial genius generally’hath a most earthly| Genius! Now, it so happened, that the old lady had |/0" her neutrality.’ Did he regard her as the first mili- 


craving. As Sylvanus always had enough and to spare, 
he did not observe that he was honored by the presence 
of the bard, until two days had elapsed; when an event 
occurred which strongly reminded him of his presence. 
On one morning, the colored girl, who had risen early | 
in order to kindle a fire, descended into the kitchen, 

when, to her utter amazement, she beheld a fire large 
enough to roast the mammoth ox, blazing on the hearth, | 
while before it was our poet on his hands and knees, | 
toiling and sweating over a large beef steak that steamed || 
and hissed upon the groaning gridiron, while the grease 
was streaming over the hearth and the white fluor in| 
rivulets. Refine turned his large red face to the cook, | 

as she landed in the basement story, when the terrified || 
girl fled, and aroused the master of the house. Sylva-|| 
nus could not imagine what had befallen, but on repair- | 


ing to the kitchen, encountered our hero in the act of} | must all come to, dear friends; but it was really consol-||bonds whic h united him to Josephine. 


sprinkling salt upon his broiling luncheon. i} 

‘What does all this mean ? said Sylvanus, who was; 
always remarkable for the extreme neatness of his dw el-|| 
ling. 


| felt herself well enough to attend the yearly meeting ; 
and Refine had just discovered her presence in the city, 
when he hastened like a dutiful nephew to bid her wel- 
'come to the Gotham where he had reaped his fadeless 
laurels. But what was his grief to find her on a bed of| 
| sickness! The unwonted exertions attendant on her 
journey to the seaboard, had brought on one of her ill 
turns. Refine stayed with her all the morning; but in 
the afternoon he repaired to the meeting to ask the sym- 
| pathy of his friends on this mournful occasion. Bewre | 
| the clerk had opened the meeting, Refine arose and said: 

|‘ Dear friends, it is probable that you missed me ieee 
| the meeting, this forenoon. I had just heard that my| 
dear aunt, Friend Jessup, was in town, when oh! ty 





1| 
| 


tary power of Europe when he said, eight days before 
the battle of Soalfeld, where the brother of the King of 
Prussia was killed, — ‘The army will be on the eighth 
in the presence of the enemy; on the tenth I will defeat 
them at Soalfeld; they will retire upon Jena or Wey- 
mer, where I will defeat them again; the fourteenth or 
fifteenth I shall have destroyed the Prussian army: be- 
fore the end of the month I shall be at Berlin.’ The 
warrior said truly. The month was not ended when he 
entered Berlin. The anecdote is of some worth for 
|| history. 

The excessive ambition of Napoleon authorises the 
remark that he was of a character to sacrifice every 
thing to it. But of all the sacrifices that he made to it, 








'friends, upon going to the house where she puts up, I 
found her thrown upon a bed of sickness. It is what we 


| ing to see how the poor, dear woman is supported under | 
her afflictions. There she lies. 


| completely broken down. Ithink she is dropsical, and 


|| we all know that no one ever survives the dropsy. — 


\| 


| 
| 


the most painful, and that which cost him the most af- 


| fliction, was most undoubtedly the rupture of the sacred 


He said in the 
bitterness of his heart, but with a firmness which is not 


Her constitution is |the less admirable, though it is disputed: ‘I make this 


sacrifice for the repose of France, which perhaps will 
jnot give me credit for it. It is absolutely true, that in 


‘Oh! how’d do, Sylvanus ? said the poet, sentinaing)| ‘Really, I begin to give her up; but you know, dear separating myself from Josephine, I deprive myself of 


his labors with great nonchalance — ‘ Why, thee sees, 

got up this morning, and felt a kind of gnawing ai | 
stomach, and so I concluded I would just go out and get 
a little something to appease it. SoI went to market, 


' friends, we must all die. 
those we love sooner or later — but the hand of the Lord 
is underneath to support through all. 
| wind tothe shorn lamb. She is really quite resigned, 


We must be separated from || the only womartwhom I have ever constantly and ten- 


| derly loved.’ It was one afternoon, that finding himself 


He tempers the = his saloon alone with Josephine, Napoleon announced 


to her his divorce. Somewhat prepared for it as she 


and bought this steak. So if thy girl will just wait a| ‘and I have no doubt, will, at last, make a peaceful close. _ as, she nevertheless fell upon the floor uttering terrible 


little till I get through, she shall have my place fort-| 


with.’ 


jj tei is a very consoling reflection that I shall be with her! 


| shrieks. The emperor, frightened, called the prefect of 


| in her last moments, and that I shall close her eyes. — ‘ithe palace, M. de Beauscet, who found the unfortunate 


‘ But I do not allow such doings here,’ said Sylvanus.,, And, considering how much she has suffered, I do not Josephine rolling herself on the floor, crying out from 
“know that it is desirable she should continue in this),time to time: ‘Itis done, I will not survive it.’ Napo- 
| world, and go through the same trials and pains which pee and M. de Beausset took her up by the feet, the 


‘Jf thou canst not eat such as is set before thee, thou art) | 
at liberty to board elsewhere.’ 
‘Very weil, just as thee pleases,’ said the deliberative || 


| have fallen to her lot.’ Refine had several of his cred- 


‘other by the head, and carried her by a back stairease to 


bard; “1 trast I shall find accommodations at the house;|itors within the sound of his voice, who would have ||her apartments. The emperor called her women and 


of some more reasonable friend.’ 


‘IT shall not prevent thee from going, if thou art so | so often that they had no longer any respect for his fears. | 


disposed,’ said the other. 

‘ At any rate, thee shan’t have the beef steak,’ said 
Refine, clutching the bone of contention and dragging it 
from the live coals. He then put the seething steak un- 
der his arm and slowly retreated toward the door, ‘Ij! 
shake off the dust of my feet against thee,’ said the}! 
poet, departing. 

‘ And the grease of thy beef steak, likewise, ’;said Syl- 
vanus, as he beheld his entry and door step spattered 
with the luscious gravy. Away went the poet up the 
street, with the dripping steak under his arm, while be- 
hind him the smoke streamed far on the gale. The boys 
soon clustered in his rear, and followed him with shouts 
and loud laughter through some of the principal streets 
of the city. 


As was his custom in all his troubles, Refine called on 
his Friend N——. He entered the house while the 
family and their visitors were at the breakfast table, 
with his beef steak under his arm, and claimed an au- 
dience. Had Satan’s cloven foot been thrust through 
the wall, N—— could not have shrunk from the appa- 
rition with more genuine horror, than he did from the 
dreaded countenance of his everlasting persecutor, the 
poet. It seemed as if Refine had some misgivings, him- 
self, for he held out his steak for a peace offering, and 


farther, 


cried, ‘See, N——, what I have brought thee — I 
bought it with my own money; but I shall carry it no} 
It is already cooked to thy hand!’ After; 


| In short, the old lady recovered, and still lives. 





|cart, and they set out for the South together. Refine | 
neglected no opportunity to publish his books along the 
‘road. Whenever they came to a village, he went to the 
bar room of the tavern, and seating himself, commenced 
| reading aloud his poems on ‘ Women’s Preaching,’ and 
the‘ Life of Job.’ But they did not give general satis- 
pion. The boys insisted on having songs; the young 
women wanted novels. The pedlar insisted on having 
his fee, and Refine’s ‘ gnawing at the stomach’ wonder- 
fully increased. 


Disheartened, impoverished, and worn out, the unfor- 
tunate bard finished his days in an obscure garret, in the 
country, consoling himself by the reflection that he was 
‘not the first great genius who had perished in the midst 
of poverty and neglect !’ 


CEREMONY. 
| Then ceremony leads her bigots forth, 
Prepared to fight for shadows of no worth; 
While truths, on which eternal things depend, 
Find not, or hardly find, a single friend: 
As soldiers watch the signal of command, 
They learn to bow, to kneel, to sit, to stand; 
Happy to fill religion’s vacant place 
With holiow form, and gesture and grimace. 
> Cowper. 














Finding poor pickings in New York, the poet bar-) 
gained with a tin pedlar to put some of his books in his) 


| 


i deeply sympathized with him, had he not cried ‘ wolf! 1>||left her in their hands. When he had returned to his 


own apartments, his emotion was atits height. ‘The 
interest of France and that of my dynasty have done 
violence to my heart — the divorce is become a rigorous 
duty for me —I am the more afflicted at the scene that 
has just oceurred with Josephine, because her daughter 
|| Hortense ought to have prepared her for it— { pity her 
from the bottom of my heart — I thought she had more 
character —I was not prepared for the excess of her 
|grief.’ So great was Napoleon’s trouble in expressing 
himself thus, that he was obliged to put a long interval 
between each clause, 

Josephine was at this time just forty-six years old, al- 
though certainly nobody would have supposed it. It 
was impossible for her to have more grace in her man- 
ners and bearing. ‘ Her eyes and looks,’ says Madame 
d’ Audenarde, ‘were enchanting; nothing could be 
sweeter than her voice; her lovely smile added still 
another charm to all her attractions ; her noble and pli- 
ant form was perfection itself. One might be prettier 
than she, and yet not have a hundredth part of her 
grace; and as to her character, she was an angel of 
sweetness and goodness.’ 

We can more readily believe that this portrait is not 
flattered, for Napoleon himself said one day to the King 
of Bavaria who was speaking to him of Josephine: — 
‘ Josephine was the best and most lovely of women. Ske 
was grace personified. Every thing that she did she did 
with a graceful delicacy. Indeed, when I think that I 
;,|have sacrificed a spouse so truly lovely to the good of 
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the French, I am almost atninalive to say that they were 
not worth the sacrifice.’ 


At the battle of Austerlitz, the emperor hearing a 
drum beat to the Charge in a ravine at some distance 
from him, sent M. Guntzbourg, his aid-de-camp, to find 
out what it was. What was M. Guntzbourg’s surprise 
on seeing four foot soldiers commanded by a horseman | 
with a drummer at their head hardly fifteen years of | 
age, who was leading them to the Charge upon a piece 
of cannon defended by a dozen men. It would be diffi- | 
cult to relate this officer’s surprise when he saw this ¢er- 
rible column marching with fixed bayonets upon the hos- 
tile battery. He could hardly believe his eves. He re-j 
turned immediately to the emperor to report what he | 
had seen. ‘Run quick,’ said the emperor, ‘and make 
these madmen retire.’ The aid-de-camp returns to the 
six rash men and warns them, in the name of the em- 
peror to retire. ‘God help your emperor,’ cries one of 
them; ‘he is robbing us of a piece of cannon as much | 
as if he took it out of our pockets.’ ‘ Look, captain,’ 
continued he to his officer, ‘there are not more than ten 
men there,’ This strange reply when reported to the | 
emperor, made him laugh heartily. ‘That is truly,’ 
said he, ‘the indecency of courage.’ 





Madame Remusat, whose husband was grand master 
of the wardrobe, united to much wit all the virtues of 
her sex. Napoleon made a great deal of her. One day 
she came to the emperor with two pretty little children 
upon her arm. ‘Sire,’ said she, ‘I come to implore 
you in favor of these little innocents. They are the 
children of one of your sub-lieutenants, who died on 
the ficld of honor. His widow has but a pension of 
three hundred franes.’ ‘Madame,’ replied the emper- 
or, ‘with justice, your virtues, and those two lovely 
creatures on side, you are sure not to solicit in vain. 
Announce twelve hundred franes pension for their} 
smother.’ 


In a skirmish which took place upon the borders of 
the Danube, a French hussar received a ball which 
stretched him dead at the foot of his horse, who, think- 
ing probably that he was asleep, remained by him.—| 
Some soldiers approached, and tried to obtain possession | 
of him; but the furious animal kept them at a distance | 
by kicking. One of them, whom he wounded, would 
have shot him, had not the emperor just then passed by. | 
Informed of the resistance that the horse had made, and 
of the attachment he seemed to have for his master, he 
enjoined upon the soldiers not to molest him, but to let 
him alone. Not far from there, was a French post, com- 
manded by a sergeant. This sergeant he charged to 
have the animal watched, and to render account to his 
superior officer, of what became of him. The next 
morning, the major-general remitted to the emperor the 
following report : 





‘The horse remained all night near his master. At 
sunrise we saw him go round and round the corpse, and 
lick it from head to foot. He probably then was con- 
vinced that his master had ceased to live. Then, ma- 
king the plain resound with his mournful neighings, he 
took his course toward the Danube, threw himself in, 
and drowned himself. Gituet, Chief of the Post.’ 


‘ Well,’ said Napoleon, struck with this strange event, 
‘let the theorists say now that animals are but machines, 
deprived of ideas and sentiments. If this horse was a 
machine deprived of ideas and sentiments, it must be 
confessed that this machine is most admirable, and its 
astonishing structure gives us the highest idea of the 
celestial workman.’ 


This is the man whom his enemies accused of athe- 
ism! 





WANT. 
Want is a bitter and a hateful good, 
Because its virtues are not understood ; 
Yet many things, impossible to thought, 
Have been by need to full perfection brought. 
The daring of the soul proceeds from thence, 
Sharpness of wit, and active diligence, 
Prudence at once, and fortitude it gives; 
And, if in patience taken, mends our lives. 


| 
Beercaes 


Ortgtual Nautteal 








WHALING IN THE PACIFIC. 
Chapter VE. 


Original. 





Continuance of the two ships together ; their intercourse interrupt- | 
ed by Boreas. Arrival at port, and departure. Steer for Easter | 
Island. Productions of the island; passion of the natives for 
whale scraps. Digression— probable elevation of the Easter | 
Islanders. Sail for Valparaiso. Vessel discovered; her resem- 
blance to the ‘Ark of Blood.’ Both ships come to anchor. The | 
strange sail, the Globe. Boarded by Captain Coffin. Intelligence | 
of the mutineers, atid fate of their leader. 


The General §. full of oil, and her ‘start for home.’ Her Arrival. 
Novel way to geta berth. Whalemen ‘whales’ among ladies.— 
Diversions of the Nantucketers. Whale-striking illustrated.— 


Classes of Nantucketers, and their characteristics. Their gen- 
eral agreeableness, and aitentiveness totheir meals. Females of} 


Nantucket. Insular locality, no preventive of vanities. Beauty 
of the young women, personal and mental ; their associations for 
mutual improvement, and superiority to their associates of the 
masculine gender. Author’s valedictory. 

Tue Lyra and the General S. kept company for sev- 
era: days, and often was the little black flag, called ‘the 
roast pig signal,’ displayed at the mizzen peak of each 
ship in succession; but they parted company in a gale 
of wind, and we will now observe the course of the Gen- | 





| raiso. 





eral S. She reached the land without incident, and cast | 
anchor in the harbor of Santa Barbary. | 


The ship lay a couple of weeks in this port, and then | 
went to sea again. She made a stop at the Maria Islands, | 
and got asupply of wood. Thence she sailed for St Jo-| | 
seph’s, took several whales on the passage, and reached | 
the port in safety. Here Captain Coffin obtained several | 
bullocks, a supply of water and vegetables, some augua- | 
dent, and a plenty of fleas. From thence he shaped his || 
course to the southward, obtained considerable oil, wad|l 
at length reached the Easter Islands. He lay off and on 


jja couple of days—the natives swimming off to the 


ship, with sacks of potatoes, bananas, fish, and gods. 


Whale scraps are much esteemed by the Easter Islan- 
ders, who are always willing to barter their produce for | 
those articles. For a couple of whale-scraps you may | 
purchase a bushel of potatoes; and obtain a tolerable | 
decent wooden god, for a piece of scrap as large as your | 
hand ; but it is certainly sinful to encourage the natives | 
in such traffic — for, what better are they than Judas | 
who sold his Lord ? 

Who knows to what a pitch the refinement of these 
rude savages may yet rise! Missionaries are abroad — | 
the good work is in progression ; the Bible may yet be | 
translated into Easter language ; huge tracts on drunk- | 
enness, usury, mail-robbing, and dissoluteness, may yet 


works! 
salaries — Prisons may be reared, and debtors incarcer- | 
ated — Men hung for murder — and even the luxury of | 
African Slavery called in, to assist in humanizing these 
free-born brutes ! 

After making a short stay at Easter Island, Capt. Cof- 
fin set out for Valparaiso. 

On the very day that the man at mast-head called out 
‘Land O!’, a sail was discovered, standing in. Captain 
Coffin shaped his course to fall in with her. As the two 
vessels neared each other, the Captain was observed to 
look frequently through his glass 
agitation. 

At length, the hull of the strange vessel was full in 
view. She was black, and bore so near a resemblance 
in other particulars to the Globe, that Captain Coffin 
declined speaking with her. She however entered the 
harbor of Valparaiso with the General S., when Captain 
Coffin no longer hesitated to send a boat on board of her. 


She was indeed the Globe, of Nantucket; but not, as 
before, manned and officered by mutineers. That gang, 
which consisted of only four men, had been left on the 
Mulgrave Islands, with a couple of boys, who had no 
part in the mutiny. It appeared that a disagreement 
had taken place between Hartwell and his associates,— 
and that the former had been shot by his fellow murder- 
ers, and buried with the honorsof war. The boat- 
steerer, Smith, had, with several others, ran away with 











Dryden. 


the ship in the night, and taken her safely to Valparaiso. 


, and betray no little | 





| I divide the } 
} The fourth, or lowest class, consists of laborers and 


abound in this land of blindness and insuflicient good | 
Ministers may be settled here, with handsome | 


The captain, first, second, and third mates of the Globe, 
had fallen victims to the cruelty of the mutineers. 





Not long was the delay of Captain Coffin at Valpa- 
His ship was now nearly filled with oil, and he 
determined to start for home. Their passage to the 
United States was long and boisterous. On a frosty 
morning the General 8. anchored at Old Town. Light- 
ers from Nantucket discharged her of her oil; she went 


||over the Bar, doubled Brand Point, and once more was 
|\tethered to the wharf. 


Now might be seen the Captain loitering about the 
wharves, and talking of the price of oil. The boat- 
steerers were observed seated upon logs, and whittling 
stick. They whittled toward them—a sign that they 
were looking for a second mate’s birth. The lads, who 
|jby this time were beginning to show the down upon 
their chins, expected a boat-steerer’s berth, and whittied 
sticks outward. 

The whalemen are generally fond of female society, 
and the dance is a favorite amusement of both sexes.— 
But these dancing parties are very select, no youths be- 
ing admitted except those who have ‘struck a whale.’ 

The Pacific whalemen are allowed to bring their 
white bone-canes into the room; but the right-whalemen 
\leave their sticks outside the door. Other amusements 
jare resorted to, during the short stay which the whale- 
man makes on shore. A ride to Siasconsett, or a fishing- 
party, are considered great treats. 

When the weather does not permit an out-of-doors 
excursion, the young sailor amuses himself by showing 
‘his grandmother how to strike a whale. He seizes the 


|| poker, a shovel, or even a pair of tongs, and darting it, 


with all his might, at a chair or table, cries out, ‘Starn! 
|starn! starn all!’ 
Nantucket people into four classes. 


| negroes. 
|| affable. 
The third class, who are a little above the other, are 
generally proud, conceited, and arrogant. 


This class is generally civil, generous, and 


The second class, nieenhnilinn sea-captains, their 
wives and daughters, shop-keepers, apothecaries, and 
traders, are, for the most part, intelligent and industri- 
|| ous, but shockingly conceited, and slaves to gold and 
silver, Many of the girls are, however, polite, affable, 


|}and lovely. os 


The first class, composed of wealthy ship-owners, 


||merchants, and professional men, is generally intelligent 
\jafter their own fashion. 


Islanders are generally illiberal, and a little of the 
narrow-mindedness which is — if I may so express my- 
||self-- natural to their insulated condition, cramps the 
hospitality for which the higher classes are famous.— 
Still, a man may spend many agreeable hours in their 
society. They are communicative, insinuating, and 
pleasant. Their tables are well supplied; corn pud- 
dings, sword fish, and viands of every description, are 
found upon the board — in short, they live well. Their 
Wives are neat, tasty, and open-hearted — fond of stran- 
gers, and thankful for any little attentions which foreign 
politeness may dictate. For men of known courage 
they entertain an enthusiastic partiality ; and any thing 
that glitters, dazzles them. Their daughters are lovely 
beyond compare ; their persons are graceful, and their 
eyes tell of an unexplored country, where every thing 
which can enchant the soul, grows to perfection ; their 
minds are stored with useful and ornamental knowledge. 
Several of this class of young ladies, are good Latin 
and Greek scholars, and possess talents for music, po- 
etry, and belles lettres, of no ordinary stamp. 

There are several literary clubs or associations, com- 
posed altogether of young ladies, who pass the afternoon 
and evening in the study of languages, particularly the 
French — in composition, and in historical research.— 
Even the middle class of young women possess intellect 
and education far superior to the nobler sex, who pretend 
to despise those acquirements which their thick skulls 
cannot embrace; and who, like Diogenes, ‘ trample upon 
the pride of Plato’ — but ‘ with greater pride,’ 











Reader — Farewell, 
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THE BOSTON PEARL AND LITERARY GAZETTE. 

















THE POWER OF ADVERSITY. 


Berore the hand of republican power had levelled all 
distinction in France, and sunk the proudest families to 
the humiliating condition of the meanest peasant, in the 
gay neighborhood of, Versailles the Marquis d’Emble- 
ville owned a sumptuous hotel, where he lived in epicu-} 
rean Juxury and princely splendor. His mind possessed || 
all the imperious vanity of the ancient regime ; and || 
placed by fortune at an awful distance, he looked down 
upon the canaille as unworthy to hold with him in a) 
rank in the same scale of being. His only son, Lewis, | 
in the prime of youth, had made the tour of Switzer-| 
land: he had visited every part of those wondrous re- 
gions, where nature reigns in all her grandeur, and dis- 
plays to the enthusiastic mind that sublime and majestic 
scenery, Which attracts and gratifies the most unbound-| 
ed curiosity. So remote from the haunts of courtly) 
pleasure — so distant from the giddy circle of high life) 






— he felt the impression of that tender passion beneath || 


whose controlling power mortals of all degrees are in- 
discriminately doomed to bow. 
The object of his admiration was a lovely Swiss, 


fresh from the hand of nature, in all the bloom of youth | 
and beauty, like the mother of mankind in the state of | 


primeval innocence ; 
friends possessed : — her charms and virtue were her 
only portion. With this lovely maid, Lewis had sought 
and cultivated an acquaintance. He weighed her men- 
tal graces against the frippery of Parisian belles, and 
with pleasure saw them greatly preponderate. 
the congenial passion, but from disparity of circumstan- 
ces, suppressed the kindling hope. 
too deep in his bosom to be eradicated without lacerat- 
ing his vitals. Although despairing of success, he re- 
turned to his father, and on his knee besought him to 
confirm his happiness by an assent to this unequal 
union. 

Degrading information! Should the honorary tide of 
princely blood, long flowing down the channel of an il- 
lustrious ancestry, 
plebeian streams? No! He spurned him from his 
feet, and, with a niggard hand, reluctantly conferring a 
scanty apnuity, bade him retire again to ignominious 

exile, and see his face no more. He was too well ac- 
quainted with the inflexibility of his father’s temper, 
when once arrived at a certain point; he knew that the 
moment of expostulation was forever past. He was 
forbidden to return to seekea pag? n, even by the nar- 
row path of duty: he therefore 10 himself not unhap- 
py, that, without a direct breach of parental obligation, 
he could, by the trivial sacrifice of his fortune, obtain 
the object of his desires. He bade adieu to the scenes, 
of departed affluence, and flew to repose himself on the 
faithful bosom of domestic affection. The inhabitants 


oO 


of the happy valley celebrated their nuptials with the | 


usual ceremonies, and Lewis soon forget that he was 
born to higher expectations. 

The storm which had long been gathering over de- 
voted France, at length descended, invciving in one 
general ruin all the pride of prerogative, title, and fam-| 
ily. The sanguinary streams that flowed from the} 
throne, swollen by a thousand rills, had deluged the na-, 
tion, and the horrid engine of death — the guillotine —| 
still frowned tremendously over its innumerable victims, 


Not with less terror than the trembling traveller, when | 


he sees the accumulating eralanche thundering from Al) 
pine precipices, in its progress tearing up towering pines 


and crushing into atoms the obstructing cottages, the | 


Marquis d’Embleville beheld the approaching desola-| 
tion. His lady died of a broken heart, to observe the) 
splendor of her family eclipsed; and rescuing a com-)| 
parative trifle from the wreck of affluence, he hastily | 
left his proscribed country in disguise, and fled toward | 
the regions of ancient Helvetic liberty; where, after} 
lung and weary wandering among those eternal moun-| 
tains, which form the barrier of nations — whose heads, || 


crowned with snows old as the creation, view the turgid 1 
clouds rolling round their base amid the wildest scenes'| 
of nature, he experienced the bitter pangs of reflection, || 


without a beam of distant hope to cheer him in his ex- 
ile. In order to divert the cares that wrung his bosom, 
he had visited the stupendous cataract of the Rhine, he 





honesty was the only wealth her || 


She felt | 


The shaft was fixed | 


be contaminated by mingling with|! 


had marked the wanderings of the Emmen and the 
Reuss, and arrived at length at a charmingly romantic 
valley in the neighborhood of Lugano. The evening 
sun shot his yellow rays over orange and citron groves, 
which clothed the sides of the far-stretched mountains, 
when he reached a neat little cottage, seated on a gentle 
| declivity, which terminated in the tranquil waters of an 


|extensive lake, over which gentle zephyrs wafted the 
! 





|| softened notes of rustic joy — the villagers were return- 


rT ||ing from the labors of the day ; and here and ‘there ap- 


peared in distant groups winding down the avenue of 
vine-clad hills. At the cottage door he was met by two 
buxom little girls, on whose cheeks bloomed the roses of 
health, and their dress was such as served not to dec 
orate, but display the fine symmetry of their figures. 
They made a low and graceful cnrtesy, and then ran in 
to announce the approach of a stranger. 


The charming mother came out, and modestly wel- 
comed him to her cottage, where she set before him the 
best her simple larder afforded, together with the choic- 
| est fruits the children could procure. He took the in- 
|fants on his knee, and encouraged their artless prattle 
*|| by familiar questions and endearments ; and from them 
he learnt that papa was gone to take a long walk on the 
| Mountains, on which account they were unable to ac- 
company him as usual. Their pleasures, their pastimes, 
| and their mode of education, became the general topics 
of conversation; and the Marquis discovered in this lit. 
tle group more natural ability and good serse, than he 
had frequently found in the most polished circles. The 
mother was an intelligent, liberal-minded woman, and 
'delivered her sentiments with the most agreeable and 





| unaffected simplicity — her whole deportment and con- 
| duct evinced the most secret attachment to the maternai 
and conjugal duties, and she spoke with enthusiasm of 
the enjoyments of retirement and domestic life. The 
mind of the Marquis was much affected, and it was with 
ap; arent difficulty he could conceal the various emo- 
tions which struggled in his bosom. 

The little mountaineers, who had been on the ‘tip-toe 
of expectation’ for the arrival of their father, now re- 
coguised his footsteps as he approached the door; and, 
running out to welcome him, hung around his knees, 
and danced with excess of rapture, while he distributed 
between them some flowers and other natural curiosities 
indigenous to the soil, which he had picked up in his 
way. A sudden pleasure seemed to irradiate the lovely 
countenance of the mother, as she introduced her con- 
sort to her guest. Hada clap of thunder that moment 
torn from the summit of the neighboring mountain the 
eternal rock, which then cast a length of shade across 
the lake, and hurled it into the vale below, a greater de_ 
gree of astonishment could not have been depicted on 
the faces of both at this unexpected rencontre. 

A momentary silence prevailed; conscious remorse 
touched the heart of the Marquis at the appearance of a 
son whom he had so deeply injured, while Lewis stood 
awed beneath the heretoiore authoritative eye of a dis- 
obliged parent. The roses fled the cheek of the amiable 
Maria, while the husband on his knees implored the for- 
giveness of that father of whose displeasure she had 
formerly heard with so much emotion, and who, she 
/now fully expected, was come to destroy her happiness 
‘forever. He perceived their agitation; adversity had 
‘softened his heart, and all the father returned; fora 
while he could not speak, but took their hands and joined 
them together, and lifted his eyes to heaven as if in the 
act of imploring blessings on them both. He then 
| snatched the wondering infants to his bosom, and shed 

over them involuntary tears. 

The first tumult this interview had occasioned sub- 
siding, a calmer but more solemn scene ensued. The 
death of Lady Embleville, and the family misfortunes, 
engaged all their attention; and while they Jistened to 
‘the ‘tale of woe,’ they mutually paid the tribute due to 
human calamity. The Marquis having now experi- 
enced the vicissitudes and fallacy of fortune, acknow!- 
edged the superior prudence of his son in making so ju- 
dicious a choice, and blessed the power that so mysteri- 
ously disposed him to provide this calm retreat and 
those domestic comforts, midst which he resolved to 
| spend the evening of his days. 


| 








THE MOTHER’S LESSON. 
Original. 

You promised me, my son, to do 

The task assigned, before the glass 

Had run its steady journey through: 

The hour hath done its work ; alas! 

Alas, my son, for you! 


This was a mother’s calm rebuke. 
The boy was gazing in her face ; 
And more he felt that sorrowing look, 
In which he read his own disgrace, 
Than his young soul could brook. 


It touched his heart! it stirred his pride — 
And watching now the quiet grain, 

While kneeling by his mother’s side ; 

He says ‘If it were turned again ’— 


The parent thus replied: 


No! who can call back time once flown? 
Another duty calls for thee ; 

The ceaseless present claims its own; 
The past is in Eternity, 


O’evshadowed, and unknown! 


But learn this lesson, for you may ; 

There is not even one little minute, 

Though but a trifle, you might say, 

Which has not some slight duty in it, 

Essential to a day. 

That hour, with its sands, is gone ! 

Irrevocably, sadly past: 

As each short hour of lifé goes on, 

Look, as you now do, to the lus/, 

Y.N.T. 
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And you’ll do well, my son. 
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Notes: — No paper will be issued from our office next week, as 
we are making preparations to enlarge our sheet. The finst num- 
ber of the fitth volume will be published on Saturday, the nine- 
teenth day of the month. 

The editors with whom we exchange, whose papers now contain 
the prospectus of volume fourth, will please to publish the new one 
in its stead. 

We shall do 
our best to dispose of their communications at an early period. 

Some of our subscribers have not received the engraved title- 
page. They will be ready for delivery, on application. 

Persons indebted to us, are earnestly requested to make pay- 
ment immediately, if they wish to be considered as having made 
advance payment. The terims of the next volume are, three dol- 
lars for fifily-two numbers, Payment must be made in advance, or 
no subscription will be received. 

Subscribers to the present volume who do not wish to be eon. 
sidered subscribers for the next, are instructed to notify the post- 
master in their respective town, of their desire, on the delivery of 
the next paper, —that it may be returned according to law. 


Unanswered correspondents must have patience. 


The back numbers of the fourth volume, with the exceptions of 
21, 26, 27, 28, and 29, can be furnished at the office of publication. 





To Corresponvents. — W. J. W.C. of T.L. is informed that he 
is credited on our books for $10. 

The answer to ‘Sytpathy’ we have not yet had time to examine. 
We are obliged to the author. 








FIFTH YEAR OF 
Mists WOSWOW PEAR Ib 
AND 
Biterarcy Gasette. 
Commences on the Nineteenth of September, 1835. 
This popular Journal is published every Saturday, at 19, Water st. 
AND CONTAINS 
ORIGINAL TALES, POETRY, BIOGRAPHY, MUSIC, &c. 
Its very extensive and RAPIDLY INCREASING circulation, is the best 
comment on its cheapness and value. 


Persons ordering the work, must enclose THREE DOLLARS for a 
year’s payment, and note in what county and state the town is, to 
which they will have it sent. 

All orders — Post Paid — should be addressed to Isaac C. Pray, 
Jun: Editor of the Pearl, Boston, Mass. 

tc¢= Any person sending Fifteen Dollars at one time, shall have 





Six Copies sent, according to his order. 
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